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Lords, however, ruled that the 1919 Act only removed a dis-
ability and did not create a right, and Viscountess Rhondda's
petition accordingly failed.

The 1948 proposal with regard to remuneration follows
naturally from the assumption that members of a reformed
House of Lords would not be drawn exclusively from those
with great wealth.

It was agreed by the party leaders in 1948 that members
of the peerage should be eligible for election to the House of
Commons. At the present time members of the Upper House
are precluded from standing for election to the House of
Commons. The reason for this is to prevent one person from
being simultaneously a member of both Houses of Parliament.
If the eldest son of a peer is a Member of the Commons and
his father dies, he automatically loses his seat in the Lower
House and becomes a peer.

THE HOUSE OF LORDS AT WORK
By no means all of those who are entitled to sit and vote
in the House of Lords do so. Some are prevented by absence
abroad, some because they are fully occupied with other du-
ties, some because they have no taste for politics, some be-
cause of ill health or senility. About sixty per cent of the
members of the House of Lords have applied for Writs of
Summons. Between 300 and 350 Peers attend occasionally
and may speak in debate or vote in divisions. About 60 or 70
Peers can be regarded as "regulars" in the sense that they at-
tend on at least half the sitting-days, serve on committees,
speak on subjects about which they are informed, vote occa-
sionally, and are present at most major debates. Two-thirds